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WILL GANDHI’S DEATH SHARPEN DIFFERENCES IN INDIA? 


‘THE murder of Mahatma Gandhi on January 30 
has deprived India of a great leader in a period 
of grave crisis. When Gandhi died at the hands of 
a Hindu assassin many difficult questions were per- 
plexing his fellow countrymen. Would there be 
large-scale warfare with the neighboring Moslem 
state of Pakistan? Would India carry out agrarian 
and labor reforms to raise the living standards and 
dignity of its peasants and workers? Would inde- 
pendence mean the rule of Indian industrialists and 
landlords over a submerged population? In short, 
would India’s formal independence be translated 
into a better life and true freedom for the impov- 
erished, illiterate millions of the subcontinent ? 

Gandhi referred to these problems in his last mes- 
sage to the ruling Congress party when he spoke of 
the need to “serve the hundreds of thousands of vil- 
lages in the country and also help the people in the 
attainment of social, moral and economic indepen- 
dence.” Again in his last editorial for his weekly 
newspaper he declared: “The Congress has won po- 
litical freedom, but it has yet to win economic free- 
dom, social and moral freedom. . . . The hardest 
task is yet to come.” It is entirely unhistorical to 
assume that had Gandhi lived he could have solved 
these problems, especially since many of his ideas 
were echoes of a former age. But Gandhi saw the 
need for brotherhood in India and for lifting up the 
common man. 

WHY WAS GANDHI KILLED? Gandhi's as- 
Sassin is reported to have been a young member of 
the Mahasabha, an orthodox Hindu organization 
whose extreme right-wing program emphasizes anti- 
Moslem activity. Its members were among the fana- 
tical elements who fired the flames of Hindu-Moslem 
conflict last summer, when the new dominions of 
India and Pakistan were created. Its leaders and sup- 


porters at one time found common ground with the 
Congress in the struggle against Britain, but came 
to hate Gandhi, Nehru and other moderate nation- 
alists who counseled against religious strife. 

Yet the significance of Gandhi's death is not to 
be found in religious issues alone. In India, as in 
every country where religion bulks large in politics, 
political, economic and social questions often have 
a sectarian wrapping. This is clear from the lineup 
in the Congress party and the Indian cabinet about 
two different men: Premier Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Deputy Premier and Home Minister Vallabhbhai 
Patel. Nehru, second to Gandhi in international re- 
nown, stands for economic reforms of a moderate 
Socialist character and is a foe of both Hindu- 
Moslem strife and the caste system. Patel, boss of 
the Congress party machine, expresses the economic 
outlook of Indian big business, holds to Hindu 
orthodoxy, and has made inflammatory statements 
on Hindu-Moslem relations. In fact, Patel’s outlook 
on the Moslem question not long ago led to differ- 
ences between himself and Gandhi. 

There is no doubt that in both India and Pakistan 
the religious issue is a political weapon in the hands 
of right-wing politicians, who wish to keep 
and to divert popular attention from problems of 
food, clothing and shelter. This is not to suggest that 
religious antagonism is purely artificial. On the con- 
trary, it is a real and tragic legacy of Indian history, 
especially under British rule. But the facts suggest 
that the holocaust of murder and looting which oc- 
curred in some areas last summer and fall was fed 
and sustained by artificial political factors, as well 
as by genuine popular feeling. 

GANDHI IN HISTORY. It is too early to see 
Gandhi in the perspective of history. He was a 
person of many facets: a Hindu leader and a non- 
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sectarian nationalist, a nonviolent spokesman of a 
frequently violent movement, a saintly practitioner 
of shrewd party politics, an ascetic eating the food 
and wearing the clothes of the people while living 
in the mansion of a wealthy industrialist. Because 
of his many-sidedness Gandhi was able to lead the 
most varied groups in the struggle for national in- 
dependence, giving each the feeling that it was rep- 
resented in some aspect of his personality. But be- 
neath his complexity there were certain consistent 
features: his pacifism, his determination that India 
should be free, his cautiousness, his essential great- 
ness of character. He had many serious shortcomings 
from a modern point of view, but his incomparable 
service lay in strengthening the nationalist movement 
by helping the mass of Indians to attain a new sense 
of power and of ability to mold their own future. 


Yet when this has been said it must be recognized 
that at the time of his death Gandhi's era was al- 
ready passing. The passions and problems unleashed 
in recent years could not be dealt with by the old 
formulas. Fasts, personal admonitions and the 
benevolent example of one man were not enough to 
calm the tides engulfing India. Nor was the doctrine 
of return to a simple agrarian and craft economy, 
as symbolized by Gandhi’s emphasis on hand-spin- 
ning, suited to a country bent on industrialization. 











INDIA’S FUTURE. India has obviously entered 
a new era in which the comparative unity of the 
struggle against Britain has given way to differences 
within the nationalist movement along ordinary 
right-center-left political lines. Yet Gandhi con- 
tinued to be important as a harmonizer in the Con- 
gress and a force for peace in India. Since his views 
on the Moslem issue strengthened Nehru in the 
struggle with Patel, the moderate elements in the 
Congress may find themselves weakened. On the 
other hand, the shock of the assassination may have 
an opposite effect especially if, as announced in New 
Delhi, plans have been uncovered for the murder of 
Patel himself (for not being extreme enough) as 
well as of Nehru and Education Minister Azad. 

What violence there has been since the assassina- 
tion has been directed principally against the Ma- 
hasabha. If popular sentiment continues to mount 
against the instigators of religious strife, and if the 
government of India moves swiftly against the ex- 
tremists, the long-term effect on Hindu-Moslem rela- 
tions would be beneficial. The government’s decision 
on February 2 to ban all organizations “preaching 
violence or communal hatred” and all “private 
armies” could lead to effective action, but remains 
to be interpreted and implemented. Meanwhile the 
future of India hangs in the balance. 


LAWRENCE K. ROSINGER 


NAZI-SOVIET DOCUMENTS REVEAL RUSSIA’S EFFORT TO AVOID WAR 


The key to the significance of the Nazi-Soviet doc- 
uments published in Washington on January 21 is 
given by the German Ambassador to Moscow in 
1939, Count von Schulenburg, a career diplomat, 
who in a dispatch of June 5 to the Reich Foreign Of- 
fice stated that the Soviet leaders distrusted both the 
Germans and the democratic powers. On August 7 
he added: “The unfortunate part of it is that the 
mistrust of such people is very easily kindled and 
can only be allayed slowly and with difficulty.” 
Recollection of the background of this mistrust is 
essential for an understanding of German-Russian 
relations in the period 1939-1941. 


HITLER’S ANTI-RUSSIAN COURSE. It must be 
recalled first of all that, contrary to the views of 
many pre-Nazi German politicians, diplomats and 
businessmen who favored cooperation with Russia, 
Hitler found the very thought of such cooperation 
repugnant. In sharp contrast to Walther Rathenau, 
who had concluded the Rapallo treaty with Soviet 
Russia at the Genoa conference of 1922, literally be- 
hind the backs of the Western powers, or Strese- 
mann, who had played off Russia against Britain 
and France, or the Haushofer school of geopolitics, 
which favored a military-political alignment with 
the U.S.S.R., Hitler based his foreign policy on the 


anti-Russian philosophy of his close adviser, Alfred 
Rosenberg. The Fiihrer detested communism, which 
he regarded as a mortal threat to nazism. He hoped 
to win control of Russia’s food and raw materials 
for the vast industrial empire he planned to create 
in Europe, and considered the Russians Asiatics 
who should go back to where they came from. 
The pre-1939 propaganda campaign of the Nazis 
stressed not merely Germany's need for Lebensraum 
which, according to Mein Kampf, could be satisfied 
only in the East, at the expense of Russia and its 
“vassal border states,” but also, for Western con- 
sumption, pictured Germany as the bulwark against 
communism. 


The Soviet leaders, whom Count von Schulenburg 
repeatedly describes in his dispatches as “‘well-in- 
formed,” were obviously aware of Hitler’s objec- 
tives, and had no illusions about the ultimate fate 
reserved for Russia by the Nazis. A survey of the 
European diplomatic scene between 1933 and 1939, 
however, did not reassure them about the intentions 
of the Western powers. A historian who has never 
been accused of particular predilection for the Soviet 
government has summed up the situation after 
Munich, as seen from Moscow, in the following 
words: “The Munich Pact alarmed and dismayed 
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Russian statesmen. To them it appeared to be an 
open rapprochement between the Western democra- 
cies and Germany and her satellites—an agreement 
which could only mean that the Nazis were to be 
given a free hand in the East. Soviet relations with 
France and Great Britain at their best had never 
been cordial, but with the signing of the Munich 
agreement Soviet leaders were forced to abandon 
entirely what little confidence they had previously 
had in the sincerity and ultimate purposes of the de- 
mocracies. It was evident that had Hitler been con- 
tent at that time to strike directly at Russia, he would 
have encountered little, if any, opposition from 
France or Britain.”* William Henry Chamberlain, 


_ well-known writer on Russian affairs, expressed a 
) sentiment widespread at that time when he said that 


“on the day when those two systems of streamlined 


_ neobarbarism came into conflict, the civilized coun- 


tries of the world could have breathed a deep sigh 
of relief.” ** 


WHY DID RUSSIA CHOOSE GERMANY ? Un- 


' der these circumstances, the choice confronting the 


Soviet government, as seen from Moscow, was a 
choice between two evils. The occupation of Bo- 
hemia and Moravia by Hitler in March 1939 had 
caused Britain and France to doubt that Germany 


could not be “appeased” by territorial concessions in 


the East. Consequently, in April the Western powers 
opened negotiations with Russia for a military alli- 
ance to protect Poland and Rumania, regarded as 
next on Germany's list. Meanwhile Hitler, whose 
foreign office feared Russia might actively support 
the British ‘‘policy of encirclement’’ against Ger- 
many, was finally prevailed upon to subordinate 
his hatred of communism to Germany’s national in- 
terests, and at the end of May gave the green light 
to “definite negotiations” with Russia. It should be 
noted that in both cases the initiative for negotiations 
came not from Russia, but from the Western powers 
and Germany respectively. The Kremlin’s final de- 
cision between the Western powers and Germany 
appears to have been based primarily on its calcula- 
tion of the relative advantages offered to the 
U.S.S.R. by the two sides. Other elements entering 
into the decision were Soviet estimates about the 
genuineness of Western concern with the security 
of the East, the capacity of Britain and France to 
hold Germany in the West (which the Russians, like 
many Americans, considerably overestimated), and 
the reliability, from the Russian point of view, of 
buffer nations like Poland, the Baltic states, Fin- 
land, and Rumania. 

The German documents published by the Depart- 
ment of State mention the displeasure of the Rus- 





*George Vernadsky, A History of Russia (new revised ed., New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1944), p. 391. 


**W. H. Chamberlain, The Confessions of an Individualist (New York, 
Macmillan, 1940), p. 253. 
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oO 
sians at what they regarded as the mediocre calibre 


of the British and French negotiators sent to Mos- 
cow, and the vagueness of such offers as they made 





to Russia in return for the military aid the Kremlin — 


was being asked to render against Germany in case 
of war. At that time it was reported that the Soviet 
government had sought from the Western powers, 
without success, control of the Baltic states; and that 
Warsaw had refused to let Russian forces enter 
Polish territory in the event of a German attack 
on Poland. 


Taking note of this experience, German Foreign 
Minister Ribbentrop personally went to Moscow in 
August to clinch the seemingly lagging negotiations, 
and expressed readiness to discuss concrete terms 
with Premier Molotov, described by Schulenburg as 
“this remarkable man and difficult character.” On 
August 16 the German Ambassador, pleasantly sur- 
prised that the Kremlin had not asked for termina- 
tion of the anti-Comintern pact or (as it had previ- 
ously done) “suppression” of the German “sup- 
port of Japanese aggression,” mentioned the “sur- 
prising moderation’’ of Molotov’s demands. The 
secret protocol which accompanied the German-Rus- 
sian nonaggression pact of August 23 was drawn up 
after “confidential conversations” concerning delim- 
itation of the two countries’ “respective spheres of 
influence in Eastern Europe.” It made provision for 
Russia's interests in the Baltic states and Poland “in 
the event of a territorial and political rearrange- 
ment’ in these areas. The Soviet government also 
called attention in this protocol to its interest in 
Bessarabia, a former Russian province whose seizure 
by Rumania in 1918 Russia had never recognized. 
The German-Russian trade agreement of August 19 
provided for a German credit of 200 million Reichs- 
marks under which Russia was to obtain machine 
tools, machinery and industrial installations, repay- 
ing it gradually with exports of food and raw ma- 
terials, notably oil and cotton. 


The German documents make it clear that, in the 
course of negotiations with Hitler's representatives, 
the Soviet leaders, like Hitler, subordinated party 
ideology to their conception of national interest. 
They also make clear that Russia was determined to 
avoid being drawn into war. But perhaps the most 
striking feature of the German records is that the 
nonaggression pact and accompanying documents 
did not dispel the mutual distrust between the two 
countries, which rapidly gained momentum during 
the two succeeding years, culminating in Hitler's 
invasion of Russia on June 22, 1941. Some of the 
lessons to be drawn from these records will be dis- 
cussed in a subsequent article. 


VerA MICHELES DEAN 


(The second of three articles on Nazi-Soviet documents) 
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DEVALUATION ACCENTUATES POLITICAL STRUGGLE IN FRANCE 


By a vote of 308 to 242, the “Third Force’ gov- 
ernment of Premier Robert Schuman won approval 
in the French Assembly on January 30 for its bill to 
create a free gold market. On the preceding day, an 
act withdrawing temporarily all 5,000-franc notes 
was passed. These measures complete the legislative 
phase of Finance Minister René Mayer's stabilization 
program, which began with the enactment on Jan- 
uary 5 of a graduated levy on all incomes over 
450,000 francs, with the taxpayer given the option of 
lending to the state the sum due. On the monetary 
front, the cabinet decreed a devaluation of the franc 
on January 25. 

SOCIALISTS THREATEN REVOLT. Victory for 
the government on the gold bill came only after con- 
cessions had been made to placate opposition in the 
ranks of the Third Force. Socialist members pro- 
tested that unrestricted trade in gold would redound 
to the benefit of those enriched by black market op- 
erations, who could now convert their ill-gotten 
gains into specie. Moreover, for the Socialists a free 
market in gold constituted a major departure from 
the principles of a controlled economy. Already irked 
by the devaluation decree, which despite the pro- 
tests of the British Labor government permits lim- 
ited freedom to buy and sell foreign exchange, the 
dissenters threatened to abstain from voting on the 
gold bill. Had they done this, the Schuman govern- 
ment would have gone down in defeat. As it was, 
on January 29 a compromise was reached; Finance 
Minister Mayer introduced and the Assembly passed 
a bill requiring an immediate but temporary with- 
drawal of all 5,000-franc notes. Since this currency 
has been widely used in black market transactions, the 
expectation is that the earnings of profiteers will now 
become known and thus no longer escape taxation. 

DUAL FRANC OPPOSED BY U.K. AND 
FUND. The object of the government in creating 
a free gold market is to encourage those who have 
been hoarding specie to release it, thus strengthen- 
ing the foreign exchange position of France. It is 
thought that the price which the Bank of France will 
pay for specie will evoke a large inflow of the metal, 
particularly from the countryside. Additional re- 
sources to aid in meeting the balance-of-payments 
deficit are expected to result from a provision per- 
mitting repatriation of undeclared foreign securities, 
subject only to a tax of 25 per cent. 

Likewise, devaluation of the franc on a dual basis 
—whereby uncontrolled dealings can take place in 


dollar and Portuguese escudo exchange—is intended _ 


among other things to bring into the open a certain 
amount of these hard currencies which have been 
held illegally. This was, in fact, one reason why the 
government authorized two values for the franc. The 
type of devaluation first used by Italy last year was 
employed: a new fixed rate of exchange—214 and 
not, as hitherto, 119 francs to the dollar—is estab- 
lished, with the proviso that one-half of the proceeds 
of exports must be exchanged at the new rate, while 
the remainder can be sold for what they will bring 
in the free market. It is expected that exports will 
thereby be increased, since the price of French prod- 
ucts abroad is reduced. Formerly, the old rate of ex- 
change did not reflect the inflationary rise of prices, 
leaving the franc overvalued in terms of other cur- 
rencies and thus retarding export trade. 

In answer to the complaints of the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) and British authorities that 
France had violated its obligations as a member of 
the Fund, the government contended that since the 


country was occupied during the war, it is permis- | 


sible under the IMF charter to pursue a flexible for- 
eign exchange policy during the transitional period. 
Although the French did not do so, they might also 
have cited the example of Italy whose devaluation 
technique—much the same as that of France—was 
approved by the IMF. The British government, how- 
ever, opposed the Italian measure; as in the French 
case, the objections of London are based on the 
premise that a double rate puts a discount on other 
inconvertible currencies. 

Whether the stabilization program of the Schu- 
man government will succeed depends on several 
factors none of which can be accurately measured. 
Needless to say, the amount and timing of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program will be of crucial impor- 
tance. But even this program will not be effective 
in France unless it has the full support of the people, 
who if they cannot maintain unity among the middle 
groups face the choice of Communist totalitarianism 
on the one hand, or the authoritarian state of the 
De Gaullists on the other. Debate on the Finance 
Minister's stabilization plan has revealed the omi- 


nous fact that there is a marked cleavage in the | 


ranks of the Third Force. It is, in fact, political ex- 
pediency rather than economic necessity which has 
been the controlling factor shaping the new stabiliza- 
tion program. 

HAROLD H. HUTCHESON 
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